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‘Tuere are times when the monotonous din of a busy 
town is fatiguing; the dust and smoke offensive; that 
intense application to selfish pursuits, of business, grati- 
fication, and pleasure, disgusting ; one feels that he lives 
in a cold, selfish world, and with a melancholy misan- 
thropy, grows restive and dissatisfied, sighs for solitude, 
a purer atmosphere, and more congenial minds, with 
which to exchange thoughts and affections, and mingle 
sympathies. It was with such impressions, and under 
the influence of such feelings that Catherine rose hastily 
from her work, threw on her hat and shawl, and strolled 
away toward the country; but the Main street must first 
be patrolled besére she could reach anything like rural 
scenery. Being in a moralizing mood she walked slow- 
ly, and observed closely whatever of incident or inter- 
est fell in her way. The first object of attention was 
a fashionable party of gentlemen and ladies, who filled 
to overflowing the parlor of a rich merchant. While 
passing she heard enough to convince her that their 
conversation was of the most frivolous character. 
had scarcely passed tuc tasfS*indow, when two your 
gentlemen, arm in arm, w¢}!?past and walked on ju. 
before her. ‘I must take breath a moment’— said one to 
his fellow —‘ before we goin. [really dread the evening, 
I know the company, and do not expect to hear a sylla- 
ble of common sense unless we have the moral courage 
to talk it ourselves,’ ‘ Well, that we shall noz do,’ replied 
the other, ‘I never think of making any use of my intel- 
lect in the company of the ladies; I should as soon think 
of talking sense to parrots.’ ‘You remind me of an 
anecdote I once heard,’ said the other. ‘A gentleman 
once offered to send a young lady an interesting book, 
saying it contained many new and valuable ideas. I do 
not want it, said the lady gravely. Inever had an idea 
in my house, and never mean to have.’ ‘ That’s genuine 
exclaimed his friend with a hearty laugh.’ ‘ But hear me 
out,’ retorted theother; ‘I am acquainted with ladies, 
capable of thinking and conversing, whose cultivated 
minds are of the highest order. It is our own fault asa 
sex, that there are not many more such. Did we treat 
ladies as rational, intellectual beings, and show our pre- 
ference to common sense, we should find them emulous 
to please us.’ ‘ It may beso,’ said the other, ‘ but I have not 
been so fortunate as to discover such an order of things.’ 
So saying, they turned short about, and went back to 
join the party. ‘I wish every lady of that party could 
have heard those remarks,’ said Catherine mentally, 
while a blush for her own sex, and a gush of indignation 
for the other, reddened her pale cheek. A voice from a 
window above her, reached her ear, and interrupted her 
reflections. ‘Ido not find such happy faces abroad,’ said 
a gentleman ina tone of tenderness, ‘ my wife, my chil- 
dren, are all the world to me.’ ‘ Your wife and children 
feel just like wearing happy faces, when you are with 
them,’ replied the wife; ‘ your late absence seemed very, 
very long.’ ‘Happy family,’ said Catherine, as their min- 
gled voices died away on herear. ‘I think that lady is 
something more than a parrot to thathusband.’ Voices 
of a louder, harsher character now claimed the attention 
of Catherine. ‘Othér women can go and come when 


they please,’ said a petulant female voice, ‘ I cannot, and 
will not, always stay home with my children.’ ‘I wish I 
had never got married.’ ‘I wish you had thought so some 
years ago,’ said the husband, ‘I should not have you to 
scold me.’ ‘But I shall go where I please, and you may 


help yourself.’ A moment more, and the cross husband 
was walking on before her ; he was instantly recognised, 


nonsense to the ladies, just as he would to Parrots. His 
wife had simpered, and smiled, and flirted with him, and 
finally married him, because he was the best dancer, and 
the handsomest fellow in town. Now,both were wretched. 
A low voice from the next window made Catherine look 
up, where sat a young girl with a plain intelligent face, 
solvinga problem in Euclid. She was so deeply engaged 


as he had been an elegant beau, flattering, and talking 


and want. But with a meck, uncomplaining spirit, she 
was struggling to sustain those helpless children, who 
will in after life ‘rise up, and call her blessed.’ ‘Surely,’ 
said Catherine, ‘that woman is not a parrot.’ 

Catherine had now left the city of Hudson one mile 
and a half behind her. The air had become pure about 
her, though the day had been sultry for October. Clouds 
which are sometimes vulgarly called thunder-heads, had 
been for hours hanging about the horizon, but they now 
seemed to cluster and condense in the south-west. 


as not to notice a friend who had stepped to the window, 
till he touched her cheek with his cane. ‘ Very intent! 
Elizabeth,’ said he, ‘how do you like mathematics ? —| 
‘Well,’ —she replied, —‘It is fine discipline for the 
mind, and learns one to think.’ ‘ There is a girl’ —said 
Catherine to herself, as she passed on her way, — ‘ who 
knows she has a mind, that it needs discipline, and she 
loves to tuink; I wonder if she will be called a par-| 
rot? The next object which arrested her attention was|| 
a middle aged female, resting her head on her hand, a| 
bursting sigh escaped her, and tears chased each other! 
down her iurrowed cheek. ‘ What aileth thee matron’) 
thought Catherine, 


‘Will there be a shower madam? asked Catherine, 
to a middle-aged woman, who stood watching the gath- 
ering clouds. 

‘T think not,’ she replied, ‘though there is something 
ominous of wind in those clouds,’ she continued, still 
looking at them with anxiety. ‘ My daughter,’ said she, 
‘is gone to Catskillin a boat, with asma!l wedding party, 
and I have been watching those clouds with some appre- 
hensions of a squall, but I think it will go round us.’ 
Thus, after having soothed a mother’s fears, she return- 
ed to her house, and Catherine pursued her object. 
She then left the main road, and ascended what was 
jat that early period called ‘ wind-mill Hill.’ Here she 








‘What sorrow, what care, 





Ske! 





ifound the objects of her search, fresh air, and retire- 
|ment. She seated herself on a pile of rocks, from 
|| Which she could command an extensive prospect of the 
But she could not fathom the mystery of her untold || surrounding country. With the aid of an excellent 
sorrows, so giving a sigh of sympathy to her unheard) | spy-glass she had purposely brought with her, she could 
story, she passed on her way. She now had occasion to, bring distant objects near, and enjoy the rich autumnal 
cross over to the opposite side-walk. In so doing, the || scenery. There was something in Nature, now drest in 
singular attitude of a young lady arrestec | °r eye. ‘4 habiliments of ‘age, that sorted with ihe 
| Was sitting in a window, with her work in her Jeft hand,||sofiened and somewhat sombre feelings of her own 
her right hand raised, with needle, thread and thimble, || bosom. To the east, she would look down on a rich 
evidently in the act of taking another stitch, when some || level country, in a high state of cultivation. She could 
absorbing thought so abstracted her attention from out-|| discover Claverack in the distance, with its country- 
ward objects that she remained motionless in that posi-|| seats, neat farm-houses, and the cottages of the indus- 
tion. Catherine paused almost before her to watch her! | trious poor, its court house, and old ruinous prison. But 
countenance for the cause of her absent mind. It was)|an air of ease, affluence, and plenty was as extensive as 
evidently no problem in Euclid. No index of intense||the prospect. 'To the south, ‘ Livingston’s Manor’ 
thought, or mathematical calculation was seen on her|! stretched itself along the river, and for many miles to 
|features. An expression of tenderness played about her||the east. This tract of country might have been luxu- 
mouth and dimpled cheek. A half suppressed smile||riantly productive under the hands of skilful agricul- 
was seen in her fixed eye. Some pleasing reminiscence || turists, but the fact that the inhabitants did not 
of the past, or bright anticipation of the future, was, own ‘the right of soil,’ palsied the hand of industry and 
strongly marked in the expression of her beautiful face.|| enterprise, and cast a mildew on their scanty produce. 
‘Love, love, is the absorbing theme. |< Livingston’s Manor’ was often in those days a scene of 
ludicrous riot, once of blood shed. The sheriff of the 
county was shot, and fell dead from his horse, while on 
said Catherine, as she pursued her solitary way. She} the duties of his office, by a band of men painted, and 
had now reached the suburbs of the city. A few splen-|| disguised for the purpose. Thirty men were afterward 
did mansions, the abodes of the wealthy were scattered, |@"rested, and thrown into the county prison, tried, and 
along the way; but most of the dwellings were those of | finally acquitted. Some officers oer taken, and tied to 
the poor. Here, a washer-woman was toiling in the} trees, and left ina suffering condition. Others beaten 
shade of her small house, while she contrived to roek| | by mobs of women and children, who took this method 
the cradle of her restless infant with her foot. There,||® defend their husbands and fathers. One old decrepit 
stood a wretched hut, with a group of ragged children, | constable was tied, drenched thoroughly ina mud pud- 
and suffering mother, while the inebriated father and| dle, seated on his horse, and sent home. Such was the 

leffects of that system which made Mr Livingston im- 


husband was cutting a few faggots at the door. In ano- ; 

ther, sat the industrious wife and mother, engaged in|} mensely rich, and a hated Lord of the Manor. 
patching her children’s clothes, or sewing to earn their 
bread. An infant lay on her bosom, a little one sat on 
her extended feet, another yet older rested his head on 
her knee while he looked her in the face, in the attitude) 
of deep attention, while she related to him some instruc- 
tive story. All about her, bore the marks of industry 
and neatness, as well as poverty. She once made one 
in a happy domestic circle around her father’s fire side. 
An idle, worthless husband had shorn the last shred of 
her little patrimony. Nothing was now left her but toil 


tha Hath knotted thy brow 
a With that look of despair ?’ 


She'! the varicaat: 
ePrice: 





She sits, perhaps, and thinks of him, 
Who never thinks of her.’ 


Catherine turned from the contemplation of such 
scenes, to others more congenial. Her prospect of the 
river north was fine, and the scenery along its banks 
luxuriant. To the west the prospect was still more 
|magnificent, bounded by the blue summits of the Cats- 
kill mountain, whose lofty peaks seemed to mingle with 
the clouds. The dense forests which adorned its brow 
‘and base, seemed like ‘wilds immeasurably spread’ 
where beasts of prey securely prow], and safely rest. 
|Nature never tires the eye, or sickens the heart. 
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Catherine had taken a peep with her glass into the 
dressing rooms of the votaries of fashion, had seen the 
laborious efforts at the toilet with disgust. She had 
looked in upon those indolent beings who seem to feel 
that time is one of their greatest trials, and to dispose 
of which they invent many painful methods. From 
these she turned witha sigh! She had for a moment 
looked in on a young lady of distinguished merit. She 
sat with her guitar, and her lover, alternately playing, 
singing, and conversing. She saw the proud, happy 
lover with an air of triumph, ‘ his soul in his eye, gaz- 
ing first at her fair form, her lovely features, and then 
at her instrument, touched with so much skill and har- 
mony. But she felt it sacrilege thus to intrude on the 
privacy of a lover’s tete-a-tete. But the Hudson with 
its floating habitations was public property, no one could 
accuse her of sacrilege, or a breach of ‘ the golden rule,’ 
should she examine its glassy bosom, with all the variety 
of water craft, from the majestic brig, to the pleasure 
boat and light canoe. She soon discovered from the |! 
maneuvering of the sailors, that a wind was expected, 
and prepared for. She took another look at the clouds, 
and her own position, to ascertain if she was herself 
both ‘high and dry,’ if the storm should come in that 
direction. She concluded that it could not reach so 
high, except a slight patering, perhaps, and recollecting 
the old adage, ‘neither sugar nor salt,’ she determined 
to abide the consequences. She was scarcely seated 
again, when she discovered in the direction of Catskill, 

A beautiful boat, 

With its white sails afloat, 

Borne swift on the wings of the breeze. 

That may be the wedding party, said Catherine, aris- 
ing and minutely examining the contents of the boat. 
It was a splendid sail boat, with two men to manage her, 
and six passengers. She could distinctly see their posi- || 
tion, dress, and gestures; all seemed in high spirits. 
She fancied she almost heard their lively sallies and 
their boisterous mirth. There was one, however, who 
from her attitude and looks, showed signs of care and 
anxiety, it was the bride; while the attentive, assidu- 
ous bridegroom was making every effort to dissipate that 
anxiety. Catherine had very little time to puzzle her- 
self with peradventures as tu the cause of her inquietude: 
for the clouds were fast gathering darkness, and the 
storm approached rapidly. She had only time to see 
that the boat steered for the shore before a cloud of dust 
and falling foliage interrupted her vision. 

Near by, there stood the trunk of an old oak, 
And all the storm defy'd. 

Catherine fled thither for shelter, and fell prostrate on 
the ground. The angry gale swept past her with fury, 
_tearing several trees from the verge of the hill, and 
hurling them to its base with a tremendous crash. 

The meaner plants that grew around 
The willow and the ash trembled and kiss’d the ground. 

But the tempest was past ina moment, and the sun 
looked out upon the cloud now swiftly waving north, 
and bearing all before it in one mingledruin. Catherine 
regardless of her own wet and dirty self, seized her spy 
glass and looked for the wedding party. Boats of differ- 
ent orders were putting off from the shore and clustering 
around the spot where she last saw the sail boat. She 
soon discovered that persons were taken from the water. 
‘ That boat has upset,’ exclaimed Catherine with inde- 
seribable emotion, ‘who, who of that party has been 
sent in this unexpected manner into eternity.’ She then 
hastened down the hill as fast as the obstruction of fallen 
trees and mingled turf, stones, and under brush would 
admit. She at last reached the public road, and called 
on the anxious mother she had seen watching the clouds, 
to rest herself, and enqnire after the wedding party 
She was not mistaken in her conjectures, ‘it had upset 
in the gale. The boats which went to their assistance 
had saved al} but the newly married pair — both of them 
were lost, Catherine found the mother calm and re- 
signed, before she had ascertained that her daughter 
was safe, and thankful and solemn when she heard the 
joyful fact. Her son had gone to the river with all pos- 
sible speed, on horseback, to learn the issue of the event, 


and rode up to the door agitated and pale, ‘O mother,’ 


g2id he, ‘Mary, sister Mary, is— is,’ ‘is what, my son, 


dead? ‘O no, mother, is alive, well,’ ‘but, O, poor 
Jane and Henry are lost, lost.’ An agonizing scream 
rent the air, Catherine turned and saw a female pros- 
trate on the ground, her husband stood over her crying, 
‘she is dead, too, she is dead too.’ Restoratives were ap- 





‘plied, and the lady revived only to renew her heart 
|piercing cries. She was the mother of the bride, she 
ilived near, and had come at that moment to learn the 
facts respecting her daughter’s fate. She was conveyed 
home, while apparently frantic with grief. From the 
‘mother of Mary, Catherine learned that she was one of 
ithose misjudging mothers, who, from false tenderness, 
jhad suffered this only daughter to grow up, a head 
\strong, self-willed girl, with her passions unsubdued, 
‘and self-gratification her ruling passion. Her mother 
Ihad not won her confidence, or secured her respect. 
‘She neither feared, nor loved her parents. The young 
igentleman she had married paid her his addresses, her 
|parenis opposed her, treated her severely, the conse- 
‘quence was, an elopement and clandestine marriage, 
|The remainder of her melancholy history has already 
been told. It was now growing late, and Catherine pro- 
| ceeded toward home, reflecting on the events she had 
| witnessed. It was nearly dark when she arrived at the 
ng As she passed the parlor of the merchant where 
ishe had seen the party assembling, she found they had 
lexchanged ruoms and amusements, the hall above was 
| brilliantly lighted up, and idle conversation was ex- 
lchanged for the dance. Before the sound of the music 
and light footstep had died away on her ear, she met 
the slowly moving hearse, which conveyed the lifeless 
‘bodies of the bride and bridegroom, to their distressed | 
‘parents. They were found before the death grasp of| 
ithe bride was loosened from her husband’s arm — he} 
|had, it seemed, made an effort to save her, became en-| 
tangled with her clothes, Guy had sunk together! ‘ Like | 
la star in the mighty waters.’ 

The next day they were committed to one grave, and} 
were soon forgotten. The gay, were gay as ever, the| 
| thoughtless and unreflecting, ‘still unreflecting and | 
thoughtless. The unhappy mother and daughter were | 
both objects of censure, but neither mothers nor daugh-| 
|ters perceived in this example a lesson for themselves. | 
| Thousands have been ruined by the same indulgence} 
sand mismanagement, but here and there a mother has| 
‘felt her responsibility or obligaticn to train up their| 
daughters to make rational, sensible, afiectionate com- | 
panions, discreet and prudent mothers, useful members| 
of society, and an ornament to their sex, while multi-) 
tudes have been literally made parrots. Such were the| 
reflections of Catherine, as she shut the doors of her| 
own room about her, and took her pen to record the| 
history of her walk to Wind-Mill Hill, October 1798. 


B. 
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A MID-SUMMER’S DAY-DREAM, 





Two or three years ago, — on a lazy, sultry, Saturday 
jafternoon, —as I was poring over the columns ofa Ge r-| 
| man newspaper, published in Philadelphia, my eye was| 
jcaught by an advertisement headed : 

‘Wo ist Peter Grimm?’ 

This singular title struck my fancy by its novelty, and 
I read on as follows: 

‘Peter Grimm, from Bingen, on the Rhine, who em- 
barked for America in 1829, is requested to give infor- 
mation concerning his present place of residence. His 
family and friends are in great anxiety on his aceount, 
having received neither letter nor information of any 
kind from him since his departure. A letter from Bin- 
gen for Peter Grimm lies at this office.’ 

Straightway Ifell into a day-dream. What man of 
feeling would not have done so? The thermometer stood 
at ninety-eight degrees, and it was after dinner. Per- 
haps l was asleep. At all events fancy took wing; and 
shadows came and went before my mind’s eye, like the 
shadows of a camera-obscura,— living — moving, well- 
defined. 

Where is Peter Grimm ? 

Sure enough, where is he? Where — who—what is 
he? What gulden dream allured this solitary wanderer 





the peaceful shades of home ? Bingen! I well remember 
Bingen on the Rhine. A beautiful little city, and all 
around it as green as an emerald ;— placed, too, in the 
very centre of the most romantic scenery of the whole 
Rhein-gegend. It leans against the eastern slope of the 
Rochusberg, with one foot in the waters of the Nahe, 
and the other in the kingly Rhine. Over against it lie 
the rich vineyards of Ruedesheim, and Geisenheim and 
Johannisberg, remembered with a sigh by the lovers of 
Rhenish flagons. Above, the green meadows of Greif- 
enklau, and the sloping hills of Lange Winke} bask lux- 
uriantly in the sun. Below, the river darts through a 
narrow pass, dark with over-hanging crags, and on 
eveiy crag the ruins of acastle. Oglorious scene! O 
glorious river Rhine! There stand the towers of the 
Rossel, there the light and graceful castle of Vogtsberg, 
perched like a fairy palace in the air; and there— 

But where is Peter Grimm ? 

Sure enough, where is he? How could he leave a 
scene like this? Perhaps he was poor, and not fond of 
beautiful scenery — beloging to other people. He cared 
not for Falkenberg, nor Sternberg, nor Drachenfels, nor 
Ehbrenbreitsein. And yet how could he leave a home 
like this?) Perhaps he took the steam-boat down the 
Rhine, as I did. Perhaps he did not. Then he lost a 
pleasant sail upon the most beautiful of rivers; a most 
lordly and majestic stream, whose rebellious waters, on 
entering Holland, divide into various channels, and that 
which bears the name of the Rhine, dwindled to a brook, 
sinks ere it reaches the sea, being buried, like Captain 
Kidd’s Bible, in the sand. There is a German song, and 
a fine one, too, upon this theme. I once translated it 
into our vernacular tougue ; and thus this ‘Song of the 
Rhine?’ 

Forth rolled the Rhine-stream strong and deep 
Beneath Helvetia’s Alpine steep, 

And joined in youthful company 

Its fellow-travellers to the sea. 


In Germany embraced the Rhine, 
The Neckar, the Mosel, the Lahn and the Main, 
And strengthened by each rushing tide, 
Onward he marched in kingly pride. 
But soon from his enfeebled grasp 
The satraps of his power, 
Thé current’s flowing veins unclasp — 
He moves in pride no more. 
Forth the co ne derate waters broke 
On that rebellious day, 


And, ences from their monarch’s yoke, 
Fach chose a separate way. 


Wahl, Issel, Leck and Wecht, all, all, 
Followed sidewards o’er the land, 

And a nameless brook, by Leyden’s wall, 
The Rhine sank inthe sand. 

Doggerel? Did you say Doggerel? Then a fig for 
your taste in poetry. The song is like the stream it cel- 
ebrates ; unequal, sometimes smooth, sometimes rough, 
but always beautiful. And if it should ever be your lot— 

But where is Peter Grimm ? 

Sure enough, where is he? To be gone so long with- 
out sending home any information of his whereabout, 
looks rather suspicious. And the whole family, too, in 
deep anxiety about him. No doubt he left them all in 
tears — with many promises to write, if he could, and if 
he could not write, to make his mark ; and yet up to this 
date has neither written nor marked — 

Doch hat er nicht geschrieben 

Ob er gesund geblieben. 
No —not asingle line to tell you whether he is sick or 
well. Ah, PeterGrimm! Peter Grimm! Your heart 
must be hard to move, as Plaffendorferhoehe, or Blick- 
hobxhacuserhof isto pronounce. But your friends are 
less unkind; there is a letter for you. In absence, when 
seas divide us from our friends, when time as well as dis- 
tance cuts usoff from those we love,thereisno balm for the 
sick heart, like tidings ofour home. Next to the pressure 
of the lip— next to the pressure of the hand — is the un- 
folding of the white wings of that mysterious little mes- 
senger, that comes commissioned by love with tidings of 
the absent. Sweet is the fuuntain to the traveller of the 
desert — sweet is repose to the toil-worn laborer — sweet 
is the breath of spring after winter’s biting winds, sweet 











from the father-land — from the glorious Rhine — from 


are the shades of night after the burthen and heat of the 
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day, but sweeter far than all, to the stranger in a strange 
land, is a letter from his home — particularly a letter of 
credit ! 

But where is Peter Grimm ? 

Sure enough, where is he? Perhaps he is in Albany, 
perhaps he is in Sing-sirg, inthe State-prison — or in net, 
or in debt —or in liquor — or in‘a claret-colored coat. 
Who knows? Perhaps he is quietly smoking his pipe at 
Lancaster, or in some village on the banks of the Susque- 
hanna, as quietly reading himself to sleep in the ‘ Beiks 
Caunty Adler.” Perhaps he is dead and gone — swept 
away bythe cholera. Yes, that accounts for his long 
sitence. The grave tellsno tales. He was huddled into 
it likea malefactor —a handful of earth thrown over 
him —no tears shed—no bell tolled — no dirge sung. 
After all, what matters it where or how? ‘The way to 
heaven is the same from all places, and he that has no 
grave, has the heavens still over him.’ For aught I 
know, he may have been one of those who think it easier 
to die away from home; for then there are no weeping 
friends to unman you— no painful leave taking of those 
you love ; at most it is only prolonging the separation a 
little, and not commencing it; and as the Italians say, Il 
piu duro passo ¢ quel della sog'ia — the hardest step is that 
of the threshhold. However, if— 

But where is Peter Grimm ? 

‘fn his skin! when he jumps out, you may jump in ve 
answered a voice close by my ear. It broke my day- 
dream like a thunder-clap; and yet it was nobody but 
my old matter-of-fact friend, Mr Pipkins, a very com- 
mon-place man, who is always quoting silly sayings, 
which he learned in his boyhood. He is not half sg ro- 
mantic asIam. Now, Imusthavebeen thinking aloud ; 
in a word, I must have been, where I mean to be again 
in five minutes from this time, and where I suppose my 
reader is already — asleep. 
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He knits his forehead oft, and mutters ‘ Death!’ 
And sits alone all day, by some rude brake, 

And weeps: they say, because his father’s stern, 
And with a thong doth stripe his naked limbs. 


Pupil. 


Master. That father, then, must be one of the old school, 
Who whip and scold with indignation mad, 
And beat the body to perfect the mind.—New Pray. 


Tue parental rod is either ademon, ora deity. It is 
a chastener of the passions, else the goad and incentive 
to deeds of criminality and wickedness. Its power over 
the mind is great — it is almost inconceivable. If often- 
times used, its effect upon that sensitive string, which 
binds the feelings of our nature together, is so powerful, 
that it acts on it, as did the spikes upon the body of that 
Roman who was placed alive in achest, through te bot- 
tom and sides of which were driven those goads which 
spurred him on to death. How shallow-brained are 
those rigid beings who countenance and applaud flagell<- 
tion! Is it possible, though they be ever so inconsistent, 
that they should think themselves justified by the passage 
in Proverbs —‘ He that spareth the rod, hateth his son: 
he that loveth him, chastiseth him betimes ? Solomon 
was a wise man, and wisely hath he ‘said, ‘ chasteneth 
betimes’ — an expression, the force of which is, that the 
child should be chastised on the first appearance of the 
evil passions; not after it is discovered that this rod is of 
no service. ‘It would be best that the rod be never used, 
unless a father understands well the nature of his son’s 
feelings, or be as wise as Solomon. 

In sume instances the rod uplifted may have conquer- 
ed; but the rod applied may have often excited in the 
breast the most -demoniacal feelings. Who is it that 
takes the rod in his hand to chastise? Is he not a fra] 
mortal? Was he not born a child, and did he himself 
never wander from the path of rectitude ? Who is it that 
dares to take the lash in one hand, and the reins in the 
other, and say, ‘It is for me to curb the passions?’ 
Wonderful assumption of power? A frail mortal guid- 
inga frail mortal. At best, the blind leading the blind. 

There are some sons, perhaps, who might be scolded 
and lashed, and still not be affected in their feelings ; — 
butthere are others, who having a spirit of pride in them 


mans had, which prompted them to look upon the pun- 
ishment by the lash as most debasing and disgraceful. 
Indeed, what is there more painful to a man of noble 
sentiments than to know that he is receiving the same 
treatment as the beasts ! 

I had a friend, the entire tone of whose feelings was 
produced mainly by the circumstance of his father’s se- 
verity. To say that he had a mind capable of great ef- 
fort, is useless — since no grand effort was made. How- 
ever, be it remembered that the love of books was one 
consoling object amidst his bitter moments; and to his 
books he always retreated when the press of reflections 
and anxieties crowded in upon his mind. In these he was 
able to drown his cares, and tothese he appeared to pour 
forth every lingering particle of love that remained in 
his bosom. From some little memoranda, expressing his 
feelings, and the chief incidents of his life, l extract the 
subjoined. 

* * * * * * * * * 

This day has been a day of passionate feelings, and of 
passionate exclamation! The pressed spirit has had no 
soothing moments to ease itself with a divine philosophy 
— and as the gripe of the assassin round the throat per- 
mits only a few incoherent bursts of distress to escape 
from the assailed, even so my spirit has to-day eased it- 
self by its mere exclamations. It is night, and it suits 
my feelings; it sothes my spirit, and it renders tranquil 
the waves of passion. Thought is more divine, when the 
stars are seemingly sympathizing with our naiures, and 
looking down upon us with their steady and enchanting 
light. The moon seems a guardian; and we may not 
walk toward the cataract with a disgust for life, without 
her following cautiously, and carefully hanging over us. 

It was some time since, that I did some little inconsid- 
erate thing, of no more consequence to me— nor would 
it have been to any person of a feeling above earth— 
than the idle words of the ignorant. The affair had 
passed away silently for an hour, and, as I supposed, into 
Lethean fcrgetfulness—but not so; my father discov- 
ered that I was the author of the mischief, and ordered 
ine to my bedroom without food, without a companion, 
there to remain tillthe next morning. Fer of a severer 
punishment made me obey —it was not from reverential 
or holy feelings. Long since has all reverence for my 


emotions become dry, and the seal of indifference is set 
upon my heart— immoveable, never to be broken! 

I entered my apartment like a felon, but yet uncon- 
scious of crime. I was proud in my suffering; and 
when the bolt closed me in, with stoical fortitude did I 
e..dure the agony of grief. Ilay upon my bed, thinking 
of the cruelty of my father, when I was aroused by the 
‘eager shouts and merry voices of my playmates, who 
were breathing the free air of liberty. 1 saw them— 
and J know not why, but I could not long gaze on them. 
I closed my window and shut out the songs of the birds 
and the shouts of my companions, and again did I throw 
inyself upon my bed; and although miserable in spirits, 
yet Ifelt so proud in innocence that it was pleasant. 
Feelings! such feelings as a despairing innocent is pos- 
sessed of, rushed in continual and successive crowds 
over me; and with haughtiness did I now look upon the 
comforts, even, which were furnished by my father’s 
goodness —that goodness which seemed to me but the 
cold, heartless bestowment of duty—of duty which 
seemed to be the only all, that saved me from being sent 
forth into the world naked, penniless, and destitute. 
Meditating on my situation, I felt that life wasa trouble- 
some and useless existence. This, thence, was the only 
thought which was present with me till I left my prison. 
When that moment arrived I walked forth. A philoso- 
pher never was calmer or more serene, in such a situa- 
tion. A boy of eleven winters, I felt myself a Socrates. 

I went from the house. I wandered far from home; 
and when the sun was resting on the western hills, I bent 
down to the limpid pool to refresh my parched tongue. 
As my lips drew in the cooling draught, I discovered my 
face and form in the water, and my feelings reverted to 
the mirror that hung in our withdrawing-room — this 
brought to mind my home. My treatment there, and its 








effect upon me, I well considered. I could not elope for 


father ceased—long since has the fountain of holier|| 





|_—noble, manly pride would be the worse for it. All)/ever undiscovered, and live — there was but one way to 
cannot bear scourging; and it was a noble spirit the Ro-! be happy. Thestream, that gradually rolled on beneath, 


|I thought would carry me to my last happy home, and I 
| resolved to plunge over the precipice. The thought of 
death was pleasant. The bright lights in the azure can- 
jopy of heaven, the moon in her silent watchfulness, and 
\the glory of the scene changed my determination. Still, 
|I involuntarily wande*ed through a narrow pathway into 
a deep glen, which seemed hallowed by nature in all her 
|purity. Here the feelings of pride roused me to a sense 
|of my situation. ‘ What!’ said I, ‘shall a father’s sever- 
ity be the cause of my destruction? No! Judgment, let 
me lean on thy strong arm — dispel the tangling meshes 
of those passions which the rod has created in my bosom ; 
and then, O! Divine Patience, with thy gracious smiles, 
encourage and cheer me onward, and amidst all my 
father’s tyrannical severity, may I remember that he is 
still my father!’ 
A MOWERS iLhOWIEs 

Deep is the foundation of a mother’s love. Its purity 
is like the purity of the ‘sweet south that breathes upon 
a bankef violets.’ The tear drop speaks its tenderness. 
There is a language in a mother’s smile but it betrays 
not all her nature. I have sometimes thought, while 
gazing on her countenance, its dignity slightly changed 
by the elegant accents of her young child, as it repeated 
in obedience, some endearing word — that the sanctuary 
of a mother’s heart is fraught with untold virtues. So 
fondly — so devotedly she listens to his accents, it would 
scem she catches from them a spirit that strengthens the 
bonds of her affection. I have seen the mother in almost 
every condition of life. But her love seems every where 
the same. I have heard her bid, from her bed of straw, 
her darling child come and receive the impress of her 
lips, and her feeble strains mingled in the air, { have 
thought there was loveliness in them not unlike the love- 
liness of an angel’s melody. And I have seen the moth- 
er at her fire-side deal out the last morsel to her little 
ones so pleasantly, that her own cravings seemed ap- 
peased by the pleasure she enjoyed. But who that is 
not a mother can feel as she feels? We may gaze upon 
her as she sings the lullaby to her infant, and in her eye 
read the index of her heart’s affeetions— we may study 
the demure cast of her countenance, and mark the ten- 
derness with which she presses her darling to her bosom, 
but we cannot feel the many influences that operate upon 
her nature. Did you ever mark thecare with which she 
watches the cradle where sleeps the infant? How quick 
she catches the low sound of approaching footsteps! with 
what fearful earnestness she gazfs at her little charge as 
the sound intrudes! Does itmove? Does its slumber 
break? How sweet the voice that quiets it! Surely, it 
seems that the blood of but one heart sustains the exist- 
ence of both mother and child. And did you everbehold 
the mother as she watched the receding light of her 
young babe’s existence ? 





It is a scene for the pencil. 
Words cannot portray the tenderness that lingers upon 
the countenance. When the last spark has gone out, 
what emotions agitate her! When hope has expired, 
what unspeakable grief overwhelms her ! 

Iremember to have seen a sweet boy borne to his 
mother with an eye closed forever. He had strayed si- 
lently away at noon-day, and ere nightfall, death had 
clasped him in its embrace. The lifeless tenement of 
that dear boy, as it burst upon his mother’s vision, 
seemed to convey an arrow to her heart. When the 
first paroxysms of grief had subsided, she laid her ear to 
his lips, as if unwilling to credit the tale his countenance 
bore. She put her hand upon his breast, but she felt no 
beating there. She placed the ends of her soft fingers 
upon his brow but it was cold. She uttered aloud his 
name —she listened, but the echoing of that name elicit- 
ed no responsive voice. ‘Then came the misgivings 
that her child was dead.’ She imprinted many a kiss 
upon his cheek, and her tears mingled with the cold mois- 
ture upon his brow. Her actions betrayed a fear that 


she could not do justice to her feelings, that she could 
not express half the anguish of her bosom. The silence 
that followed that scene, was the silence of the sepulchre, 
It seemed of too holy a nature to disturb. There was a 
charm in it—it was a charm hallowed by the unre 





strained gushes of a mother’s love. 
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Did you ever awake, while on a bed of sickness, and | we bring forward our gaze, and see him in maturity, ar- 


find a mother’s hand pressed closely upon your forehead ? 
It is pleasant thus to break: froma dream even when 
affliction is on you. You are assured that you have at 
least one friend; and that that friend is a true one. You 
are assured that if you never go again into the world, 
you will die lamented ; and when pain and distress are 
upon you, such an assurance is consoling. Atsuch a) 
time, you can read more fully a mother’s feelings than 
her tongue can express them. The anxiety with which 
she gazes upon you—the tenderness with which she 
sympathises with you—the willingness with which she 
supplies your wants—all serve to represent the secret 
workings of her heart. Buta mother’s love is unceas- 
ing. Her children as they advance in years, go out one 
by one into the world, and are soon scattered in the di- 
rection of the four winds of heaven. But though rivers 
may separate them from her, they separate not the bonds | 
of her affection. Time and distance rather increase) 
her anxieties. She knows not the strength of her own; 
attachment until she becomes separated from her off- 
spring. Until she bidsa child farewell, her nature re- 
mains untried. But at the dread moment of separation, 
she feels the influence of her love—she feels the full 
weight of many treasures of affection, she has uncon- 
sciously imbibed. 

Who can look coldly upon a mother! Who, after the| 
unspeakable tenderness and care with which she has| 
fostered him through infancy — guided him through 
childhood and deliberated with him through the perplex- 





ities of opening manhood, can speak irreverently of a||night? Would the seed germinate, and blossom into 
| | life, without the protection and nourishment of the earth ? 
I 


mother ? Her claims to his affections are founded in na- 
ture, and cold must be the heart that can deny them. 


Over the grave of a friend—of a brother or a sister, I) So the gifted intellect must be cultivated, or it will grow | 


would plant the primrose, for it is emblematical of youth || in deformity, and produce noxious weeds instead of} 
but over that of a mother, I would let the green grass}; beautiful plants. 


| 
spring up unmolested ; for there is something in the sim-| 


ple covering which nature spreads upon the grave, that | contemplate the ponderous volume of nature, the arts | 


SisibiPoTW MOEA MIS. 
Tuere are many exalted capacities in the lowly walks 


well becomes the abiding place of decaying age. | 
| 
| 


of life, worthy, if honor, place and power belong to tal- 


ents, of a more dignified station. Though they adorn | 


only in a small sphere, they might give light to a whole 


| 


world. Their usefulness is very limited, even if their} 


talents are of the highest order, who have not the lights 
of education held up in their path; and they cannot ex- 


pect to reach any exalted eminence, when all around| 
them are those Who are superior in those acquirements || 


which give double lustre to genius ; and when, too, envy 
scowls, and holds up ancient landmarks, to depreciate 
honest exertion, and native mind. 

Byron possessed all the elements of poetry originally 
in his own mind; and so did Burns, and so does he 
whom men call the Ettrick Shepherd; but what an im- 
mense distance between the former and the two latter! 
The analyzer of mind might find some difference in the 
original qualities of these three modern bards ; but after 
all the allowance thus made, the better and more thor- 
ough education of Byron, gave that food and strength to 
his imagination, which the others were deprived of. It 
gave keenness to satire, that element of his nature, and 
perfection to his general poetry. Education made him 
familiar with the works of nature, as well as of art. 
Without it, diffidence and uncertainty would have 
placed him beneath the regions of sublimity. He would 
have faltered where he displays deathless energy, and 
never stood up foremost in the ranks of the bards, dis- 
tancing immeasurably all the other poets of his age. 
There are indeed many who call themselves poets, who 
are well educated, and yet lack fame; but if they are in- 
deed poets, the fault is with nature, and their consola- 
tion is in the rule of ‘ exceptions.’ 

If we search among the priests of philosophy, we find 
our own Franklin occupying no mean place among 
them. And when we go back to his youth, and see him 
struggling with all the inconveniences of poverty —de- 
pendent upon daily labor for daily support ; yet, with all 
these drawbacks, contriving to obtain such scattered frag- 
ments of information as came in his way, from the wilds 





| resting the fatal influence of the lightnings of heaven — 
‘applying the strength of a powerful and beautiful phi- 
|losophy to man and his works — and, when called by the 

darkness of the times to side with his violated and op- 
| pressed country, meeting the strength and the pride of 
| the oppressor, at the bar of the British parliament, with 
such simple, yet manly and undaunted courage, as to 
i\turn in his favor, not only the friends of freedom, but 
| those who had entertained against him notions of mean- 
| ness and inferiority ; in fine, when we look upon Frank- 
lin and his works, we are surprised that under such cir- 
, cumstances, he should have attained to such superiority. 
| But we derive no argument in favor of neglecting intel- 
\lectual cultivation. On the contrary, the mind invaria- 
'bly turns to that higher firmament in which he would 
|have shone, if unlimited opportunity of education had 
‘been conferred upon him. With no assistance in the 
| paths of science, he obtained a footing, scarcely prece- 
| dented, among the learned and great. How much wider 
| would have been the scope of his attainments, and how 
| much broader and brighter his fame, under more auspi- 


| The same remark will apply to 


}cious circumstances! 
many other self-educated men. 

Genius, without education, may be compared to a ship | 
without a helm, or an eagle without wings. Can the | 
| one be directed safely through the rocks and quicksands | 
‘of the deep; or the other track its homeward course, up| 
through the infinite regions of space? Would the stars 
glitter with half their brilliancy, without the agency of 








All these require the agency of some connected cause. 





When those who have scarcely learnt its alphabet, 


jand the sciences which have been deduced from it, 
| through the greater part of which they must travel to| 
|become familiar with them, to even gratify the hungry | 
jeravings of the mind; there is but little room for pride | 
or self complacency as they advance. Hence the most | 
veteran scholars have looked with mortification at their | 
;own acquirements. It is the consciousness that the road 
is long, wide, and often rough; that the most studious | 
and gifted who have travelled init, have not reached | 
that point, where they could stop and exclaim —‘ Here | 
am I, at the end of labor and acquirement,’—that cau- | 
ses them to look with contempt upon their own progress. | 
But though mortification and certain failure are the re- | 
sult of aspirations to the entire mastery of nature and) 
art, yet the certainty that they cannot be overcome, is| 
one of the chief sources of delight and happiness to 
their votaries. What pleasure would there be in study- | 
ing, if we obtained no new ideas? We have reason to 
think that the acquisition of knowledge can never be 
complete; for we can conceive of no other pursuit that 
would not pall in the long period of eternity. 

How numerous are the instances in which splendid 





works of nature, or the subtle theories of art! 
many would sacrifice health and even life, to obtain, but 


look upon with cold indifference, and even deem unwor- 


the tenements of noble, aspiring spirits, now repose upon 
the coral beds of the ocean, over whose trackless wastes, 
bound in the chains of servitude, they were doomed to 
toil, and to waste the energies of their fine spirits, in- 
stead of devoting them to more congenial and nobler 
purposes. 

But, as before intimated, those whose intellects are the 
brightest, whose attainments are the most extensive, are 
very far from perfection, and scarcely find unalloyed sat- 
isfaction in the pursuit. But if, as the wayward Byron 
beautifully expresses it — 


Rut if there be, as holiest men have said 
A land of souls, beyond these sable shores, 


the mind may hereafter range its ample fields, unclogged, 








of America to the printing-offices of London; and when 


and with more than earthly desire, satisfy its immortal 


are prevented by untoward circumstances from obtain- || © it th il eal: inital 
ing, others, with all the facilities in their possession, || Pre en Serene Sennen 


aspirations at the fountain head. It will rise on eagle’s 
wings, and soar from world to world, through all the 
wide regions of space. At its approach, knowledge 
will draw back her bolts, throw open her doors — pre- 
senting a whole illumined temple, free of access, and of 
boundless extent. 








WHIGTAM PIKE, 


EARL OF CHATHAM. 





Original. 





The sight of his mind was infinite ; and his schemes were to affect 
not England, aud the present generation, but Europe and pos- 
terity. 

Sucu was the character of Chatham, as portrayed by 
the hand of a countryman and admirer; and the feel- 
ings, which will ever cluster around the memory of the 
great, were never called into more noble exercise, than 
when contemplating the character of the mighty Com- 
moner. ; 

Though a member of the popular branch of Parlia- 
ment, his political integrity was such, as would com- 
mand respect from nobility, and was a passport to the 
favor of even Royalty itself. The proper adjustment of 
domestic and foreign relations, which has ever been a 
source of anxiety to the most intelligent statesmen, was 
to him mere pastime. His were abilities that would 
grapple with the most intricate policy; and never was 
there a broader field open for the exercise of political 
talents, than that presented by the condition of Europe, 
at the time when Chatham was placed in the cabinet. 
The ministry which had preceded him were unpopular, 
and their measures were weak. The wars which were 
conducted under their auspices, were managed without 
spirit and without effect. But view the change which 
followed, when this firm and decided statesman was at 
the head of the ministry which succeeded them. His 
single arm was felt on every continent on the glube, and 
the potentates of Europe acknowledged the pre-emi- 
nence of Britain, through the hands of her Minister. 

But while her power was carrying terror to the hearts 
of her enemies, the interests of the Home department 
were under a guidance equally propitious. The whole 
scheme of British policy was as a machine in the hand 
of some skilful artist. That hand was the powerful 
hand of Chatham. He but touched the springs, and all 
Europe was in commotion. He spoke, and fleets and 
armies moved, as if by magic, at his bidding. The 
victorious arms of France were now repelled, her sea- 
coasts ravaged, and her ships destroyed. At one mo- 
/ment the energies of Chatham defeated her forces in 
jthe East; and at the next, unfurled the broad pennon of 
|St George on the heights of Quebec. It was then, that 
| with ‘ one hand he wielded the Democracy of England, 
land with the other smote the house of Bourbon ;’ and 
ithe biow which he then struck was but a prelude to the 
Vengeance which Heaven brought upon that devoted 
jhouse,—for not a Bourbon has since filled the throne, 
|; who has not been decked with a crown of thorns. 
| Though England was taxed to the utmost to sustain 





opportunities for the cultivation of the mind, are allotted || herself in this rise of glory, yet it was not at the expense 
to those who see nothing worthy of study in the noble ||. . 
What || Kingdom were men whose souls were devoted to the 


of the happiness of her subjects. The yeomanry of the 
iglory of their country; the bone and sinew of the land 
|, Were animated with a fire imparted by the commanding 
Every heart beat high, 
and every arm was nerved with the consciousness of 





thy of pursuit! There are many bodies, which, once || British err 


It was during the ministry of Chatham, that the 
Highland Clans were first induced to bear arms in sup- 
port of the ruling power. They had hitherto wandered 
free and uncontrolled amid the glens and rocks of their 
\jnative Scotland. Firm in their attachment to their 
chieftains, they acknowledged no allegiance but to them, 
and respected no rights but at the suggestion of private 
interest. Nobles and peasants paid tribute at their will, 
and the little dynasties of the Campbells and McGregors 
carried terror to many who were clad in royal purple. 
Yet all this was changed by the policy of Chatham. 
The wild clans of the North, whose Highland banners 
had floated in defiance of national law, were under his 
administration, enrolled in the ranks of the national 
army. Those, who in the rebellion of Forty-five, had 
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sworn to place the family of Stewart upon the throne, 
were by his inflpence devoted to the more fortunate; 
though less rightful house of Hanover. 

These were the measures of Chatham. But he was 
something more than a mere politician. He was an 
orator; and eminent as the British Parliament has ever 
been for her distinguished speakers, her whole history 
cannot find a parallel for eloquence like his. Proud as 
she may be of the power of Brougham, or the grace and 
elegance of Canning, the palm must be awarded to him 
who united them all in one. 

To descant here upon the power of Chatham’s elo- 
quence, would be doing injustice to those who have been 
familiar with this trait in his character from the days of 
their childhood: Many, with the poet’s eye, can see the 
aged statesman leaning upon his crutch in the infirmity 
of years, yet imparting life to his audience by the beauty 
and grandeur of his conceptions, by the harmony of his 
language, and by sentiments delivered in tones thrilling 
through every soul. Again can they see him rising with 
the majesty of his subject, and, with the fire of elo- 
quence beaming in his eye, at one time denouncing 
wrath on the house of Bourbon, at another wreaking 
vengeance on political Demagogues, while many a 
Felix sits trembling at his words. 

There is no individual, whose name is connected with 
British history, to whom Americans are so much 
indebted as to the Earl of Chatham. When those mea- 
sures were introduced, that subsequently led to the dis- 
solution of the ties between the colonies and the mother 
country, every energy of his powerful mind was exerted 
to effect a reconciliation. He did that for us, which no 
other man in Europe or America could have done — 
he repealed the Stamp-Act of 1765; and had that not 
been repealed, we should either have remained subjects 
to a foreign yoke, or have been hurried to a premature 
struggle which could have ended only in defeat. And 
when those ties which bound us to the mother country 
were dissolved, what but his interest saved us from those 
savage hordes, who, at a moment’s warning from Par- 
liament, under skilful generals, would have deluged the 
land from the lakes of the North to the gulf of Mexico 2? 

The principles of Chatham were the principles of 
liberty. ‘The Americans,’said he, ‘ contending fortheir 
rights against arbitrary exaction, I love and admire. It 
is the struggle of free and virtuous patriots. But when 
they rise in rebellion to their mother country, as an 
Englishman I cannot wish them success.’ 

If such were his sentiments, while sworn to support 
British laws and British interests, what might we not 
have expected from his co-operation, if instead of being 
an Englishman, he had been born on our American 
Continent! Here dwelt spirits congenial with his own. 
Indignant at the usurpations of royalty, they feared not 
to resist their progress; and while on one side of the 
Atlantic, shouts of defence were raised in echo to the} 
sound of warlike preparations on the other, the voice of 
Chatham was heard in the councils of Britain, demand- 
ing an acknowledgment of the people’s rights. 

Such are the men, who will be remembered as the! 
benefactors of the human family; and such are the 
spirits that will continue to rise, till the name of Tyran- 
ny shall become blended with other relics of the bar- 
barous ages, now remembered but as monuments of 
lordly vanity, and baronial pride. 





AN OBITUARY. 


Epitaphs and obituary notices are not fit scenes for| 


merriment; but at times they are so solemnly ludicrous, 
that sorrow and sadness change into asmile. I have 
one now before me which commences thus:— 

‘The death of Mr ,cannot fail to draw a deep 
charm on the society of his numerous friends.’ 

The following is so surpassingly comic, that it seems 
a figment of a waggish fancy, though I find it in a pro- 
vincial newspaper; it is no invention of my own. 
Shakspeare has seldom been so travestied. He little 
thought, when he made Mark Antony speak of the 
‘rent the envious Casca made,’ that he should be mis- 
understood, as in the following lines : 


‘ The spoiler came. Disease rioted on her vitals; and 








when she thought to taste again the dear enjoyments of 


domestic peace, death, — cold, cruel, and relentless death 
with his envious casca, closed the scene !’ 





GHss IDIASIARWIAID W/iF He 

BY J. G. PERCIVAL. 
He comes not — I have watched the moon go down, 

But yet he comes not — Once it was not so. 

He thinks not how these bitter tears do flow, 

The while he holds his riot in that town. 

Yet he will come, and chide, and I shall weep ; 

And he will wake my infant from its sleep, 

To blend its feeble wailing with my tears. 

O! how I love a mother’s watch to keep, 

Over those sleeping eyes, that smile, which cheers 

My heart, though sunk in sorrow, fixed and deep. 

I had a husband once, who loved me — now 

He ever wears a frown upon his brow, 

And feeds his passion on a wanton’s lip, 

As bees, from laurel flowers, a poison sip ; 

But yet I cannot hate — O! there were hours, 

When I could hang forever on his eye, 

And time, who stole with silent swiftness by, 

Strewed, as he hurried on, his path with flowers. 

I loved him then — he loved me too — My heart 

Still finds its fondness kindle, if he smile ; 

The memory of our loves will ne’er depart ; 

And though he often sting me with a dart, 

Venomed and barbed, and waste upon the vile 

Caresses, which his babe and mine should share ; 

Though he should spurn me, I will calmly bear 

His madness — and should sickness come, and lay 

Its paralyzing hand upon him, then 

I would, with kindness, all my wrongs repay, 

Until the penitent should weep, aud say, 

How injured, and how faithful I had been. 








TO SinWisGA Ibs 
BY J. G. PERCIVAL. 
On thy fair bosom, silver lake ! 
The wild swan spreads his snowy sail, 
And round his breast the ripples break, 
As down he bears before the gale. 


On thy fair bosom, waveless stream! 
The dipping paddle echoes far, 

And flashes in the moonlight gleam, 
And bright reflects the polar star. 


The waves along thy pebbly shore, 

As blows the north-wind, heave their foam; 
And curl around the dashing oar, 

As late the boatman hies him home. 


How sweet, at set of sun, to view 
Thy golden mirror spreading wide, 
And see the mist of mantling blue 
Float round the distant mountain’s side. 





At midnight hour, as shines the moon, 
A sheet of silver spreads below, 
And swift she cuts, at highest noon, 
Light clouds, like wreaths of purest snow. 


On thy fair bosom, silver lake ! 
O! I could ever sweep the oar, 
When early birds at morning wake, 
And evening tells us toil is o’er. 








THI RAIR YE LIL OU TARAS. 

- An honest historian at times will have to inflict se- 
vere strokes on his favorites. This has fallen to my lot, 
for in the course of my researches, I have to record that 
we have both furgers and purloiners, as well as other 
more obvious impostors, in the republic of letters!| The | 
present article descends to relate anecdotes of some con- | 
trivances to possess our literary curiosities by other | 
| means than by purchase ; and the only apology which | 
can be alleged for the splendida peccata, as St Austin | 
calls the virtues of the heathens, of the present innocent | 
criminals, is their excessive passion for literature, and | 
otherwise the respectability of their names. According | 
to Grose’s ‘ Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue,’ | 
we have had celebrated collectors, both in the learned | 
and vulgar idioms. But one of them, who had some | 
reasons too to be tender on this point, distinguished this | 
mode of completing his collections, not by book-stealing, | 
but by book-coveting. On some occasions, in mercy, we | 
must allow of softening names. Were not the Spartans | 
allowed to steal from one another, and the bunglers only 
punished ? 

It is said that Pinelli made occasional additions to his 
literary treasures sometimes by his skill in an art which 
lay much more in the hand than in the head; however, 








as Pinelli never stirred out of his native city but once in 
his lifetime, when the plague drove him from home, his 
field of action was so restricted, that we can hardly con- 
clude that he could have been so great an enterpriser in 
this way. No one can have lost their character by this 
sort of exercise ina confined circle, and be allowed to 
prosper! a light-fingered Mercury would hardly haunt 
the same spot; however, this is, as it may be! It is 
probable that we owe to this species of accumulation 
many precious manuscripts in the Cottonian collection. 
It appears by the manuscript note-book of Sir Nicholas 
Hyde, chief justice of the King’s Bench from the second 
to the seventh year of Charles the First, that Sir Robert 
Cotton had in his library, records, evidences, ledger- 
books, original letters, and other state papers, belonging 
to the King; for the attorney-general of that time, to 
prove this, showed a copy of the pardon which Sir Rob- 
ert had obtained from King James for embezzling rec- 
ords, &c.* 


Gough has more than insinuated that Rawlinson and 
his friend Umfreville ‘lie under very strong suspicions;’ 
and he asserts that the collector of the Wilton treasures 
made as free as Dr Willis with his friends’ coins. But 
he has also put forth a declaration relating to Bishop 
More, the famous collector, that ‘the Bishop collected 
his library by plundering those of the clergy in his dio- 
cese ; some he paid with sermons or more modern books, 
others, less civilly, only with a quid illiterati cum libris !’ 
This plundering then consisted rather of cajoling others 
out of what they knew not how tu value; and this is an 
advantage which every skilful lover of books must en- 
joy over those whose apprenticeship has not expired. 1 
have myself been plundered by a very dear friend of 
some such literary curiosities, in the days of my inno- 
cence and of his precocity of knowledge. However, it 
does appear that Bishop More did actually lay violent 
hands on a snug corner on some irresistible little charm- 
er; which we gather from a precaution adopted by a 


|friend of the bishop, who one day was found busy in 


hiding his rarest books, and locking up as many as he 
could. On being asked the reason of this odd occupa- 
tion, the bibliopolist ingenuously replied, ‘ the Bishop of 
Ely dines with me to-day.’ This fact is quite clear, and 
here is another as indisputable, Sir Robert Saville wri- 
ting to Sir Robert Cotton, appointing an interview with 
the founder of the Bodleian Library, cautions Sir Rob- 
ert, that ‘If he held any book so dear as that he would be 
loath to lose it, he should not let Sir Thomas out of his 
sight, but set ‘the boke’ aside before hand.’ A surprise 
and detection of this nature has been revealed in a piece 
of secret history by Amelot de Ja Houssaie, which ter- 
minated in very important politica. consequences. He 
assures us that the personaldislike which Pope Innocent 
X bore to the French had originated in his youth, when 
cardinal, from having been detected in the library of an 
eminent French collector, of having purloined a most 
rare volume. The delirium of a collector’s rage over- 
came even French politeness; the Frenchman not only 
openly accused his illustrious culprit, but was resolved 
that he should not quit the library without replacing the 
precious volume — from accusation and denial both re- 
solved to try their strength; but in this literary wrest- 
ling-match the book dropped out of the cardinal’s robes! 
and frum that day he hated the French — at least their 
more curious collectors! 


Even an author on his dying bed, at those awful mo- 
ments, should a collector be by his side, may not be con- 
sidered secure from his too curious hands. Sir William 
Dugdale possessed the minutes of King James’ life, 
written by Camden, till within a fortnight of his death; 
as also Camden’s_own life, which he had from Hacket, 
the author of the folio life of Bishop Williams; who, 
adds Aubrey, ‘ did filch it from Mr Camden, as he lay a 
dying!’ He afterwards corrects his information, by the 
name of Dr Thorndyke, which, however, equally an- 
swers our purpose, to prove that even dying authors may 
dread such collectors! 

The medallists have, I suspect, been more predatory 
than these subtractors of our literary treasures; not only 
from the facility of their conveyance, but from a partic- 
ular contrivance which of all those things which admit 





of being secretly purloined, can only be practised in this 
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department — for they can steal and no human hand can 
search them with any possibility of detection — they can 
pick a cabinet and swallow the curious things, and trans- 
port them with perfect safety to be digested at their 
leisure. An adventure of this kind happened to Baron 
Stosch, the famous antiquary. It was in looking over 
the gems of the royal cabinet of medals, that the keeper 
perceived the loss of one ; his place, his pension, and his 
reputation were at stake; and he insisted that Baron 
Stosch should be most minutely examined. In this di- 
lemma, forced to confession, this erudite collector as- 
sured the keeper of the royal cabinet, that the strictest 
search would not avail. ‘ Alas, sir! [have it within,’ 
he said, pointing to his breast — an emetic was suggested 
by the learned practitioner himself, probably from some 
former experiment. This was not the first time that 
such a natural cabinet had been invented. The anti- 
quary Vaillant, when attacked «t sea by an Algerine, 
zealously swallowed a whole series of Syrian Kings; 
when he landed at Lyons, groaning with his concealed 
treasure, he hastened to his friend, his physician, and 
his brother antiquary Dufour,— who at first was only 
anxious to inquire of his patient, whether the medals 
were of the higher empire? Vaillant showed two or 
three, of which nature had kindly relieved him. A col- 
lection of medals was leit to the city of Exeter, and 
the donor accompanied the bequest by a clause in his 
will, that should a certain antiquary, his old friend and 
rival, be desirous of examining the coins, he should be 
watched by two persons on each side. La Croze informs 
us in his life, that the learned Charles Patin, who has 
written a work on medals, was one of the present race of 
collectors. Patin offered the curators of the public li- 
brary at Basle to draw up a catalogue of the cabinet of| 
Amerback there preserved, containing a good number of | 
medals; but they would have been more numerous had 
the catalogue-writer not diminished both them and his 
labor by sequestrating some of the most rare, which was 
not discovered till this plunderer of antiquity was far out 
of their reach. 





When Gough touched on this odd subject in the first 
edition of his ‘ British Topozraphy,’ ‘An Academic’ in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for August 1772, insinuated 
that this charge of literary pilfering was only a jocular 
one; on which Gough, in his second edition, observed 
that this was not the case, and that ‘ one might point out 
enough light-fingered antiquaries in the present age, to 
render such a charge extremely probable against earlier 
ones.’ The most extraordinary part of this slight his- 
tory is, that our public denouncer some time after proved | 
himself to be one of these ‘light-fingered antiquaries.’ 
The deed itse!f, however, was more singular than dis- 
graceful. At the disinterment of the remains of Ed- 
ward the First, around which, thirty years ago, assem- 
bled our most erudite antiquaries, Gough was observed, 
as Steevens used to relate, in a wrapping coat of unusual 
dimensions. That witty and malicious ‘ Puck,’ so capa- 
ble himself of inventing mischief, easily suspected oth- 
ers. and divided his glance as much on the living piece 
of antiquity, as on the elder. In the act of closing up the 
relics of loyalty, there was found wanting an entire fore- 
finger of Edward the First; and as the body was perfect 
when Gpened, a murmur of dissatisfaction was spreading 
when ‘ Puck’ directed their attention to the great anti- 
quary in the watchman’s great coat — from whence, too 
surely was extracted Edward the First’s great fore-fin- 
ger !—so that ‘the light-fingered antiquary’ was recog- 
nised ten years after he had denounced the race, when 
he came to ‘ try his hand.’t 

D’IsRaELt. 





* Lansdowne MSS 888, in the former printed catalogue, Art 79. 


tit is probable that this story of Gough’s pocketing the fore-fin- 
ger of Edward the First, was one of the malicious inventions of 
George Steevens, afier he discovered that the antiquary was among 
the few admitted to the untombing of the roval corpse. Steevens 
himself was not there! Sylvanus Urban who must know much more 
than he cares to record of ‘ Puck,’ — has, however, given the follow- 
. ing ‘secret history’ of what he calls ‘ungentlemanly and unwar- 
rantable attacks’ on Gough, by Steevens. It seems that Steevens 
was a collector of Hogarth, and while engaged in forming his col- 
lection, wrote an abrupt letter to Gough to obtain from him some 
early impressions, by purchase or exchange. Gough resented the 
manner of his address by a rough refusal, for it is admitted to have 
been ‘a peremptory one.’ Thus arose the implacable vengeance 
of Steevens, who used to boast that all the mischievous tricks he 
played on the grave antiquary, who was rarely over-kind to any one, 


MOUNT AOGBUORIM. 


Suggested by a Visit to that Place, August 23d, 1834. 


BY MRS. P. H. BROWN. 


Original. 





Ort have I read of solitude and groves 
Mid crumbling ruins and old Abbey-halls, 
Whose ivied base some ancient river laves, 
While ghosts and spectres sigh along the walls. 
Oft has my fancy seen the beacon-light, 
Which from some lotty turret dimly shone 
On the light form, that, mid the gloom of night, 
Searched the dim mysteries of the place alone. — 
And on Westminster gazed, that ancient pile, 
Whose statues, monuments and sculpture rare 
Point us to fiends, unholy and most vile, — 
The garniture of names, emblazoned there ; 
And mid this heraldry of noble birth 
I’ve paused to shed the warm and gushing tear, 
And read inscribed upon the blood-stained earth, 
Mary, the Queen of Scots lies buried here: — 
Then from these scenes of Royalty and Guilt, 
Disgusted, sickened, I have turned away, 
And at the tomb of lowly merit knelt, 
And felt the purest bliss of sympathy. 
Now stealing on with fond and anxious eye, 
Silent and lone, the ‘ poets’ corner’ near ; 
Where Milton, Thomson, Watts and Goldsinith lie, 
Whose worth and genius claim the kindest tear. 


Not such our thoughts, when to the flowery dells 
And walks of sweet Mount Auburn we repair ; 
There, no repulsive show of grandeur dwells — 
No dark or bloody deed is sculptured there. 
O! it issweet those mountain paths to range, 
To meet the musing stranger in the way, 
Pass him in silence — then the scene exchange 
For silent lakes, low vales and gardens gay. 
The solemn stillness of the vine clad hills, 
The sombre shadows of the woody glades, 
Where sleep the Dead, with awe the bosom fills, 
And thoughts grow pensive with the deepening shades. 
Yonder rests Spurzheim, on a grassy mound 
Beneath the model of a Cesar’s tomb, 
An oval railing circles it around, 
Without a shadow of sepulchral gloom. 
The first, fair tenant” of this sacred piace 
Lies neath a simple, love-erected stone, 
Where, the brief story of her worth, we trace, 
And that her works of love, on earth, are done. 
Here on a hillock, turfed with verdant green, 
A broken marble column meets the eyes. 
There, tombs and granite pyramids are seen — 
Willows and tlowers and shrubs around them rise. 
Here Art and love'y Nature, sweetly blend, 
Varied and changeful to the raptured view, 
As if the magic of some viewless hand, 
With one bold sweep, the scenes together threw. 


In some sweet spot like this, O let me lie 

When the brief pilgrimage of life is o’er — 
Where friends unseen may breathe the tender sigh, 

And the cold world, disturb ny mind no more; 
For I have loved the low, embowering shade, 

When clustering sorrows have my bosom riven, 
There, were my holiest, best devotions paid, 

And there, my spirit has communed with Heaven. 


* Miss Hannah Adams. 
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Original. 





Hail ancient manners! sure defence — 

Where they survive — of wholesome laws. 

Hail wages of ancient mould! 

And ye that guard them, mountains old. 
Woxpswortn. 


ent winding paths, or brooks, or the sweetly curved 
ridges that often occur in the by-roads like ours, leading 
from one village to another. And then there is some- 
thing so novel in observing the differently constructed 
dwellings, the roofs and chimnies of the hill-side cot- 
tages, antiquated houses tumbling to decay, or the re- 
cently built residence of more mcdern style; the farm- 
houses, too, surrounded with out-stretched fields of grain, 
and forests of timber. It really does one’s heart good, 
to witness the luxury that a New Englander enjoys. 
But, my admirations are not to be confined to the out- 
door part of the community of Bolton, for there too, are 
good wives and daughters, who regard as much order 
and system in their in-door occupations, as do their 
better-halves of the plough and sickle. As for butter 
and cheese, no village about can excel them, and there 
they have such a nack of making the more delicate 
luxuries of life, such as apple and pumpkin pies, pud- 
dings, preserves, and what is more, their art in raising 
pigs and turkies, and all kinds cf thanksgiving poultry. 
I am sure I never drank better tea, than in Bolton— 
never eat better cakes—never took more delightful 
rambles —in fine, am never better entertained, and I 
am always happy in an opportunity that will convey me 
there. In conformity to the fashion of many village 
ladies, it has often been my delight to mount a good 
natured steed, and set off upon some kind of excursion. 
But it so happens — and perhaps to my disadvantage — 
that I know nothing of spinning tow or flax, and am 
obliged to vary from their usual custom of carrying to 
market a few runs of yarn, the produce of daily labor, 
tied up in a red bandanna pocket handkerchief, attached 
to the hora of my saddle; ora well filled pillow-bier of 
woollen socks, stockings, and mittens fixed to my saddle 
‘behind, merrily yielding to the pace of the animal. So 
| —Iam obliged to put up with my own make-believe way 
| by carrying a bag ora basket, in order to pick up stones ; 
ifur by the way, Bolton is located within the granitic 
range of the — mountains. Being situated in a 
mountainous region, it is remarkable for its command- 
ing prospect, and in the summer season for its pictu- 
resque scenery. Toa lover of nature, as he stands on 
the adjacent heights, and casts an eye abroad, on the 
landscape before him, there is something so touched 
with grandeur, and so sublime, that he cannot Lut be 
| filled with delight. Immediately around him, he beholds 
| wild rocks reared to a giddy height, while far below 
l] him, lie verdent and green pastures. As he stretches 
|| his eye farther abroad, he beholds the blue hills of Con- 











| necticut, as they extend far to the North, and are lost in 
| . 
| the distance. 


| A thousand peaks, the lowest crowned with wood, 
In ranges spread till seeming to withdraw 


| The highest of bare rock, at once we saw, 
| 
| Far into heaven, and mix their softer blue. 


| He sees the broad bosom of the C——— river, as it 
|winds its way throngh the meadows and valleys of 
| neighboring towns. The spires of H — and other 
|superb buildings, add to the beauty of the scenery 
while here, at a less distance, are seen the plain country 
churches of other villages, surrounded with green foliage 
and rural cottages. 





In this mountain of adventures there isa place called 
the ‘notch,’ celebrated for a traditionary anecdote, which 
| is perhaps worthy of remembrance. At its base there is 
a deep cavity which the inhabitants of Bolton supposed 





| thatso completely abounds with a!] that is wild, beautiful, 








was buta pleasant kind of revenge! 


. . . I ¢ Yone dar ass , its res i 
Dark green forests, and wild rocks, dashing rivulets tobe haunted. None dare pass pass by its threshold in 


and mountain scenery are the pride of many a New 
England home. 


Perhaps there is not a township in the Eastern States 


and majestic as the little village of Bolton: a place by 
the way, not famous of yore for a spirited and life-stir- 
ring people, still the agricultural interest that seemed to 
pervade the place, showed its inhabitants to be thorough 
going, enterprising, and industrious, all the commenda- 
tion, perhaps, that a New England peasant desired. 


How delightful it is,ona fine summer morning, to 
take a ride around the country, and see what a busy 
world is about. There is something charming in travel- 








ling over the hills, through the woods, following differ- 


consequence of the loud rumbling noise heard within. 
Tradition says, there was once a squaw, whobeing rath- 
er more courageous than her good neighbors, attempted 
to explore the unknown regions of this cave. She was 
one of those lone beings who wander homeless and 
friendless, and probably her object was to seek refuge 
from storms and tempests. She went in, accompanied 
only by her little dog, and never returned tomake known 
the result of her undertaking. Various were the con- 
jectures of the villagers concerning her fate; by some 
it was supposed that immediately after she entered she 
was precipitated to the bottom of achasm where she met 
her death. Others thought she pursued a subteraneous 
course until she arrived at an opening near the town of 
South Hadley in ‘ Bay state.’ From this incident the 
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cavern has received the appellation of the ‘squaw-hole’ 
and has been often since visited asa subject of curios- 
ity. 

Leaving this spot of renown, we will now turn to the 
right and proceed westward toward the ‘city of hill’ as 
Bolton may well be called from its location, we pass over 
hills associated with dales, travel through woods of 
dense shade, and finally on a fertile plain though limited 
are presented with the village in full view. As we 
come near the ‘meeting house’ we may observe, at our 
right hand, a large and beautiful grove. It is a fine re- 
treat in warm summer days! especially, so have the 
good inhabitants considered it. Retiring ‘Sabbath noon’ 
to take a slight refreshment beneath the shade, has been 
acustom with these good people both in ancient and 
modern times. Our fathers and grand-fathers love to 
revert back to the period of their early days, they love 
to talk of ‘good old times’ and to inculcate old fashion- 
ed usages. And there too, is the church, another speci- 
men of antiquity. Though large and spacious, its style 
is unadorned and simple. It is a plain white antiquated 
looking structure witha red covered rvof. On three 
sides of it are antique looking doors, and from the one 
in front, there isa pavement extending to the parson’s 
house called the ‘minister’s path’ — made by the inhab- 
itants, as customary in those day’s out of respect to the 
clergy. The inside of it is divided and subdivided into 
broad and narrow aisles, high open pews; while above, 
seats are fitted for singers in front of the pulpit, and at 
the right and left sides other seats, with pews back of 
them. Over the pulpit isa large canopy, on the top 
of which may be seen a dove with an olive branch in its 
mouth. Under the green tapestry that adorns the front 
of the pulpit isa long pew called the ‘deacon’s seat,’ 
where, in former times it was customary for them to sit 
during service. It was into this church that the eccen- 
tric parson C though an unexceptionable divine 
once made his usual appearance one sabbath morning at 
the appointed hour of worship. He is represented to 
have been very tall, of a majestic appearance and above 
the ordinary stature, so much so, that he was entitled 
by many of his parishioners the ‘high priest.’ His dress 
was full black —a wig of an enormous size and a cock- 
ed up hat. well proportioned to his wig. As ‘parson 
Cc > entered the house, the congregation arose, 
which was probably a mark of respect; and as the min- 
ister passed along through the aisle, he saluted his peo- 
ple by bowing to the right and to the left and then with a 
dignified majesty proceeded to the pulpit. Here to his 
great displeasure he found that a square of glass was ab- 
sent from its place. He arose and thus addressed the 
people. 

‘ The speaker cannot continue here with this hole in 
the window.’ 

The people remaining silent, he arose again. 

‘The speaker cannot remain here unless the hole in 
the window be stopped.’ 

Nothing was said until a poor maniac who had placed 
himself in the right gallery with an old-fashioned wig 
upon his head which his father had worn many years 
before, arose and gave it a throw into the pulpit, at the 
same time exclaiming —‘ there parson C——— you may 
have that to put in. “This was too much for the good 
parson to bear. He arose again. 

‘The speaker cannot continue here with that object in 
the gallery.’ 

A dead silence ensued. He arose once more. 

‘Will the authority remove that object from the 
gallery ?’ 

Constable S arose and replied —‘I dont know 
why he should be removed, I dont see as he makes any 
disturbance.’ However, constable S obeyed or- 
ders and with a beckon, which was all that poor Matthew 
needed at that time, induced him to leave the gallery. 
When he descended the stairs and came in front of the 
pulpit, he turned around and making a low bow exclain- 


ed, ‘good bye parson C : 4 Leticia. 




















WE read in an old story book, —the Gesta Romano- 
rum,—that a law once prevailed in a certain city, re- 
quiring that every knight should be buried in his armor ; 


and that if any one should rob the grave, and deprive the 
dead man of his armor, he should suffer death. It once 
happened, when this city was closely besieged, that a 
poor cavelier transgressed the law by borrowing the 
harness of a dead knight from his sepu!chre, and though 
he thereby saved the city from destruction, he was nev- 
ertheless condemned to death, in order to satisfy the 
noisy populace, who were jealous of his fame. Petrus 
Berchorius, the putative father of this story, appends a 
ghostly moral to it. Will it not likewise bear a litera- 
ry application? Let the reader say whether an author, 
who robs the grave, and borrows the weapons of the dead, 
even to do his country service, does not deserve to be put 
to death as a literary felon, and is not in danger of suff- 
ering such a fate. KNICKERBOCKER. 
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VARIETIES OF SCENERY AND OF LIFE. 

Wisdom and spirit of the Universe ! 

Thou soul that art the eternity of thought! 

And giv’st to forms and images a breath 

An everlasting motion! not in vain, 

By day or star-light, thus from my first dawn 

Of Childhood, didst thou intertwine for me 

The passions that build up our human soul, 

Nor with the mean and vulgar works of man :— 

But with high objects, with enduring things, 

With Life and Nature. WorpswortH. 

An author of some note has remarked, that ‘the inequalities of 
nature may not be more pleasing to the eye, than are the varieties 
of life to form and strengthen the character.’ The variety in the 
character, and consequently in the business of men, is admirably 
calculated to give the mind many teachings. To observe, and to 
form judgments by our observations, is a great pleasure — nay, it 
is a benefit; and to have many objects on which to make our obser- 
vations, is equally pleasurable and beneficial. Manis by nature 
endowed with an inquisitive spirit, and is gifted with the blessing of 
an insatiable curiosity ; a question it may be, whether it be a bles- 
sing, but we think if carefully and properly managed, it will always 
prove such; yet we cannot wonder at its rendering its pessessor 
an object of disgust, when it is applied improperly. If used without 
consideration and carelessly, it cannot proceed from its nobler 
powers, but must be mingled with little, mean impertinences and 
desires. Emulous of high rank both of mind and fortune, we see 
persons agitating under the brow of thought, questions of utility 
and interest, — scrutinizing with an almost godlike gaze, and judging 
with an almost godlike judgment, the motives and actions of human 
beings, piling, with an assiduous industry, reason on reason, fact on 
fact, and motive on motive, to prove a fixed law, and after proving a 
fixed law, governing themselves accordingly. Thus it is with the 
study of character—a study aot uninteresting, —a study whose 
utility need not be demonstrated by logical reasoning, but by the 
fact that men generally, perhaps we may say without exception, are 
students in its exalted and ennobling range. Certainly all study it, 
except such as live without any exercise of reason, as to the man- 
ner-in which they should live: we mean, such as pass their lives, 
as it were like dumb animals, exercising only the faculty of instinct. 
If allmen should pursue the same sort of business, if differ- 

ences could not be seen in the characters of men, life weuld be a 
dull and useless round of monotony 
thing as life. 


; or, there would be no such 
To form and strengiten the character, nothing is, or 
can be more beneficial, than the multiplicity of incidents in the 
scenes of life. Manis tanght by experience, gradually, the man- 
ner in which he is to form his character. He comes into the world, 
an entire stranger to its manners and customs —he is soon able, 
by an almost intuitive ability, to distinguish between the principles 
of rightand wrong. He will shun the path where the wicked walk, 
for scarcely ever will he fail to find that a lamentable end is their 
lot—and his observations will teach him much, and more than all 
the truths placed in his books. He can admire the path the virtu- 
ons have trodden, and he will himself strive to be as good in great- 
ness, as great in goodness. By taking notice of the strength neces- 
sary to sustain one, in any particular branch of business, he can 
judge of his own capability to do the same ; — he may read in every 
If he add to per- 
severance the all-powerful force of habi', then he will have taken 
to himself the noble laws of nature, making it almost as certain for 
him to continue in his course, as it is that the sun should rise. 
Since our first parents, who in Eden pressed the heaven-created 
flowers with their unpolluted feet, degenerated from their original 
purity and holiness, the earth is supposed by many, in some de- 
The 
It was a paradise where 
the mind and body existed with equal purity, where no violent pas- 
sions excited the maddening brain to deeds of wickedness, but 
where all was harmonious, and pure, and beautiful; where the 
innuinerable choirs of birds chanted the most delicious notes, and 
‘he scenes presented were such as that mind a'one which was cre- 
ated for such scenes, can think of and enjoy. We have said, that 
the world by many is supposed to have been in some degree 


action a lesson, and in every being a character. 


gree to have altered from its primeval external appearance. 
garden of Eden was doubtless the world. 








changed — we think they have some reason for the hypothesis. 
besides that of the mere change of the face of the globe. We 
cannot believe that the pure mind conld be at rest ainong horrible 
scenes; nor, on the other hand, do we believe that the wicked 
mind could exist ina pure place. The huge and lofty mountains, 
the grim, murky, and deformed parts of nature, are only suited to 
passions of the most virulent stamp — passions which can no easier 
be checked or chained, than the tremendous cataract can be stiff- 
ened by the cold. The remark we have quoted, seems to imply 
that the eye only is pleased, and that the mind is not affected by the 
scenes of nature. We think otherwise, and believe that the prov- 
idence of the Deity did so create the scenes in nature, that they 
should be adapted tothe different minds of individuals. For, as he 
made one animal for one part of creation, and another for another 
part, so also did he create various objects, suited to the minds of 
different men. 


We will endeavor to illustrate this remark. The mind of Byron 
stood fixed on a rock, like a wild and sullen spirit, unhurt or unin- 
timidated by the thunders and lightnings of the skies. It was pleased 
to revel and play in the rugged storms and dreadful dashings of the 
ocean, or delighted to roam in the darkest, blackest, dreariest, and 
most hideous parts of creation. The mind of Wordsworth, like a 
gentle spirit, sits, as it were, with its wings folded softly on its bo- 
som, gazing on and admiring the simplest scenes, marking the gen- 
tle murmurings of the brooks, or the exquisite tinges of the sunset 
sky, or listening to the hum of an insect. And will any one pretend 
to say, when he plainly sees these differently constituted minds, 
thus seeking their favorite scenes, that the Creator had no design 
to adapt the objects in nature to the impulses of the mind? That 
not only the eye is pleased, but that the mind is strengthened, by 
the contemplation of the works of creation, may be proved by the 
fact, that those individuals who have been brought up in the nur- 
sery, and who have never been permitted to roam abroad, are least 
capable of mingling with the world. How weak, how effeminate, 
how totally unacquainted with the feelings of manis such an one ! 
Again, how strong, how vivacious and intelligeat, is that person, 
whose mind has been awakened to a sense of its mighty powers, by 
viewing the scenes of nature and life, while travelling over a great 
extent of his own country, or in visiting foreign lands! 

We deem it best not to take any more time, in considering sepa- 
rately each side of the subject about which we are writing, but will 
for amoment consider them collectively. What a powerful influ- 
ence do the scenes of nature and the varieties of life, combined, 
have upon man! What is, what can be more powerful! The con- 
templation of character gives the mnind knowledge, while the scenes 
of nature strengthen and fix it in the memory. Acting together 
they exert the very highest influence, and while man admires the 
beauties of the one, and the diversities of the o:her, his feelings are 
elevated; he begins to feel, nay, he begins to know that his mind 
is immortal, and that the earth was created to cherish the power- 
ful shades of sensibility which the Creator has bestowed upon him, 


Mr Perpicanis’ Lectures. — It was our duty to notice last week,the 
intention of this gentleman to deliver a course of lectures on the 
Moral and Intellectual History of Modern Greece, but we were 
forgetful. These lectures have been delivered before the literary 
and learned at New Haven, and have given, without exception, that 
satisfaction which is the sure herald of worth. We would recom- 
mend not only our subscribers, in this place, but those friends who 
read our sheet, and do not patronize it in any other way, to attend 
these lectures, which we have much reason to believe will be in- 
eresting and instructive, delivered, as they will be, by a Modern 
Greek, well known as a rigid scholar. The course was commenced 
last evening, and the gratuitous lecture, delivered a few evenings 
since, was abundantly interesting. 

Any persons disposed to attend the course, can leave their names 
at our office. A Single Ticket, for the course, One Dollar. — 
Family Tickets, adinitting four persons, Two Dollars. 


Portrait Patntinc. — Mr Harding, brother of the celebrated art 
ist of Boston, who is not unknown as a skilful and studious portrait. 
painter, and whose taste and talent have extended his reputation to 
avery considerable distance throughout the United States, has, we 
are extremely gratified to learn, taken a room in Central Row, 
where his portraits may be viewed. The nice finish which he be- 
stows upon his works — the faithful portraiture of his heads, and 
his perfect mastery of the hallowed art, of which he is a worthy 
and intelligent professor, make any encomium of ours of but little 
avail with those who have had the pleasure of visiting his Room, 
therefore, we would turn the attention of our citizens rather to his 
works than to our words — for the result will be, doubtless, a pleas- 
ant one, not merely for the accomplished artist, but for the intelli 
gent visitor. 


Tne Plate representing the heads of the several Presidents of 
the United States of America, which was published a few weeks 
since, in the New York Mirror, it is sufficient to say is creditable, 
as all the plates in that popular paper have been, to the enter- 
prise of the publisher; and we trust that the public will remuner- 
ate him for his endeavors in the cause of Literature and the Fine 
Arts. 





Tae Toxen for 1835, it is said, has been advertised, for Sale, in 
We cannot believe that the genuine work ig 
there, as we have not heard of it in this quarter. Some artful pub- 
lisher may have bound over and newly lettered the work of 1834, 
as was done in New York City, with the English Annuals, last year. 
‘ There are more ways than one’ — is an adage, 


Richmond, Virginia. 
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Dr Southey, the Poet Laureat, says a London paper, is now con- 
fidently reported to be the author of a work called ‘The Doctor,’ 
relating to the writing of which there has been so much apparent 
mysticism, and which the Quarterly Review attributed to Mr Cole- 
ridge, the son of the poet. 

The Duke of Devonshire purchased some time since a splendid 
copy ofa book, entitled ‘Briefe and true report of Virginia ; discov- 
ered by Sir Richard Grenville, knight, in the yeare 1585, made in 
English by Thoinas Harlot, servant to Sir‘ Walter Raleigh.’ It was 
printed in 1590, and cost the princely purchaser two thousand dol- 
lars. Itis the only perfect copy which Mr Grenville, from whom 
it was bought; had ever heard of. It is possible some of the old 





The Prometheus Chained, the first play in the volume before us, 
is the representation of steadfast endurance under suffering, 
and, indeed, the immortal suffering of aGod. Banished to a deso- 
late rock over against the earth-encircling Ocean, this play never- 
theless takes in the world, the Olympus of the Gods, and Earth 
the abode of Man, all scarcely yet reposing in a state of security 
over the precipitous abyss of the dark primeval powers of Titanism. 
The notion of a Deity delivering himself up as a sacrifice, has been 
mysteriously inculcated in many religions, as a confused forebo- 
ding of the true One, but here it stands in most fearful contrast 
with consolatory Revelation. For Prometheus suffers not on an 
understanding with the Power that rules the world, but in atone- 
ment for his rebellion against that Power, and this rebellion con- 
sists in nothing else than his design of making man perfect. Thus 
he becomes a type of Humanity itself, as, gifted with an unblessed 
foresight, rivetted to its own narrow existence, and destitute of all 





family mansions in Virginia, where there are many bibliographical 
curiosities, may possess a copy. If so, it would be well to turn it 
to account. ‘ 


it is well known in regarg to Paradise lost, that three different 
litle pages were obliged to be struck off, in order to make the first 
edition go down with the public ! 

The following curious advertisement lets us into some of the 
mysteries of book-making ; we italicise a portion ; 

Succéss in Literature. — A person of classical education, and an 
author of repute devotes himself exclusively to the arrangement, 
&c. of the works of Nobility and Gentry for publication, so as to 
render success in what he undertakes to prepare certain. Genius 
and talent are valueless, if the science of Errect be wanting. Terms 
moderate. Address, &c. 

‘N. B.— Dramatic works can be placed, by the advertiser, in 
competent hands, in order for their preparation for, and introduc- 
tion to, the stage.’ 

The Life of Col. Crockett, by himself, has been republished in 
london. The Literary Gazette contains a Review of it, and says it 
is spurious, while to the ‘ Ecceniricities of Crockett,’ which is actu- 
ally a work of fiction, it gives authenticity. 





Works in ‘Press, y 


A Journal of the three-years’ cruise — 1831 —34—of the U. S. 
¥rigate Potomac, is preparing by Francis L. Warriner, Esq., of 
Springfield, Mass. This cruise, it will be recollected, was marked 
by numerous interesting incidents —and comprised an entire cir- 
cumnavigation of the globe. Mr Warriner was present at the mid- 
night attack on the Malays at Qualla Battoo, of which he has given 
a detailed account.” His narrative will form a neat duodecimo, and 
will be illustrated with plates. —We learn that Mr W. wishes to 
receive proposals for its publication. 

Prof. Fiske of Amherst College, has nearly made his translation 

with additions — of Eschenburg’s Manual of Classical Literature. 
We are desired to say that there’ will be occasion to mention in it 
‘he most valuable text books in Latin and Greek studies, and if an- 
thors and publishers of such books wish to have them brought be- 
tore the public, they will please address Prof. F. — post-paid. — It 
will be published by Key and Biddle. 


Mrs Somerville on the connection of the Sciences, &c. 


W. B. Tappan, of Philadelphia, has nearly ready a volume of his 
Verse. 

We have been much pleased with the specimens of poetry by 
John R. Burnet, a deaf and dumb gentleman, who has issued pro- 
posals for publishing a workin prose and poetry, entitled ‘Tales of 
the Deaf and Dumb ;’ it will contain an account of the art of in- 
structing the deafand dumb persons, &c. &c. at the price of seven- 
ty-five cents to subscribers. The author is intelligent. and we have 
uo doubt will enlist the feelivgs of the public in favor of his book. 

Book-Sellers’ Adv. 


allies, it has nothing to oppose to the inexorable powers of nature 
arrayed against it, but an unshaken will and the consciousness of 
its own sublime pretensions. 

The Poet has contrived in a most masterly manner to introduce 
vicissitude and progress into that which is irrevocably fixed, and to 
afford a measure of the unattainable grandeur of his sublime Titan 
in the circumstances which environ him. First, the silence of 
Prometheus during the horrible process of his fettering under the 
rude superintendence of Strength and Force, against whose mena- 
ces Vulcan, their instrument, can only offer an unprofitable com- 
passion; then his lonely complainings; the arrival of the tender 
Oceanides, amid whose timid lamentations he gives more free vent 
to his character, recounts the causes of his fall, and prophesies of 
the future, which, however, with wise reserve, he but half reveals ; 
then the visit of old Oceanus, a kindred God of Titanian extraction, 
who, under the show of wishing to be a zealousintercessor for him, 
counsels submission to Jupiter, and is therefore dismissed with 
proud disdain ; next how lo, the frenzy driven wanderer, comes 
before him, a victim to the same tyranny under which Prometheus 
lies subdued ; how he prophesies to her of her yet impending wan- 
derings, and of her final destiny, which hangs connected with his 
own, inasmuch as from her blood after many generations a savicur 
shall arise to him; farther how Mercury as the messenger of the 
universal Tyrant, with domineering menaces demands of him his 
secret, in what way Jove is to be secured upon his throne against 
allthe malice of Fortune; how at last, before the refusal is well 
uttered, amid thunder, lightning, storm and earthquake, Promethe- 
ns, together with the rock to which he is fettered, is swallowed 
down into the infernal world. 


The next in order is The Supplicants — or the Supplient Women. 
The Chorus in this Play does not merely participate in the pro- 
ceedings, but it is the principal person toward whom our sympa- 
thy is chiefly to be directed. This constitution of the Tragedy is 
favorable neither to the delineation of proper character, nor to the 
touching effect of the passions; in the technical language of the 
Greeks, neither to Ethos nor to Pathos. The Chorus has but one 
voice, but one soul; the character common to fifty young girls — 
for such was undoubtedly the number of the Chorus of the Da- 
naides — is set at varianee with the nature of things by every trait 
of exclusive particularity ; it can only be described with the uni- 
versal traits of human nature, next with the distinctive features of 
sex and age, and, it may be, of nationality. 

In The Seven Chiefs against Thebes, the next play, the King and 
the Messenger, whose speeches occupy the greatest part of the 
Play, are the speakers rather by virtue of their office than as inter- 
preters of personal feelings. The description of the attack which 
threatens the city, and of the seven Chiefs, who, like heaven-storm- 
ing Giants, have sworn its overthrow, and expose their arrogance to 
view in the emblems of their shields ; all this is epic matter invest- 
ed with Tragic Pomp. This long mounting preparation is worthy of 
the one terrific moment when Eteocles, who having preserved till 
now a vigilant and courageous composure has at each gate con- 
fronted one of the insolent foes with a patriotic Hero, when at last 





Messrs Key and Biddle, of Philadelphia, have in press a volume 
vi Poems, by the intellectual and learned Mrs L. H. Sigourney, 
which we shall look at doubtless, with much unfeigned pleasure, 
and interest. We shall endeavor to present our readers with an 


early notice of the prominent articles which the volume contains — | 


and trust that the work will meet with that cordial reception that 
they have always been greeted with, heretofore. 

Mrs Trollupe’s new work will appear in a few days, entitled Bel- 
gium and Western Germany in 1833; with excursions to Baden 
Cassel, the Hartz Mountains, ete. 

‘Manners, Customs and History of China.’ The Rev. Charles 
Gutzlaff, who possessing a perfect knowledge of the language, trav- 
elled in the disguise of a native through the interior of China, is now 
preparing for immediate publication, a History of that Empire al- 
most entirely derived from Oriental sources. This werk will con- 
tain a highly interesting account of the manners, customs, religion, 
laws and government of the Chinese ; together with important his- 
torical details concerning their commercial intercourse with Eng- 
tand, Spain, Portugal, §c. 








New Publications. 


Among the solid and worthy works which some of our accommo- 
dating and intelligent publishers take pains to introduce to the pub- 
lic, is the volume of the Classical Family Library — number thirteen 
of the series — entitled ZEschylus — Translated by the Rev. R. 
Potter, M. A. Prebendary of Norwich, and containing an Essay on 
the Drama of the Greeks, and the seven extant Plays of the Father 
ot Tragedy. Critical sketches of several of these plays, may not 
be entirely unacceptable to our readers. 


|| Father’s curse, resolves to meet him in battle himself, and heedless 


in the seventh is described to him the Author of the whole calamity, 
his brother Polynices, instantly borne away by the Furies of his 


of all the adjurations of the Chorus, with a distinct consciousness of 
the inevitable destruction, rushes to the mutual deed of fratricide. 
| War in itself is no subject for Tragedy : from the ominous prepara- 
tion the Poet hurries us to the decision: the city is rescued, the 
two competitors for the throne have, fallen by each other’s hands, 
and the whole is closed by the wailings over their dead bodies, in 
which the sisters and the Chorusof Theban Maidens bear their 
part. 


In the ‘Agamemnon,’ ZEschylus wished to exhibit to us the sud- 
den downfall from the very summit of prosperity and renown to 
the abyss of ruin. The Ruler, the Hero, the Commander of the 
collected hosts of Greece at the very instant of his success in the 
most glorious achievement, the destruction of Troy, for which his 
fame was to be re-echoed in time present and time to come, in the 
very act of crossing the threshold of the house for which he has so 
long been sighing, and amid the careless preparations for a festive 
banquet is murdered, as Homer expresses it, ‘like an ox beside his 
crib,’ murdered by his faithless wife ; his throne is seized upon by 
her worthless paramour, his children are consigned to banishment 
or to helpless servitude. 

The Chephore, the last play, save two in this volume, we have 
not the space to notice. It is a work which to be well noticed, 
should be compared with those on the same subject, by Sophocles 
|| and Euripides. 
| 
| 





‘In the ‘Furies,’ the subject is the exculpation and acquittal of 
| Orestes from his blood-guiltiness ; it is a trial, but one in which the 











with such majesty its importance and manner of treatment corres- 
pond. The very scene of it brought before the eyes of the Greeks 
the most awful circumstances that they were acquainted with. 


One of the best plays in this volume is the ‘Persians,’ which is 
thus commented on, by the author of the Essay, prefixed to this 
valuable work, in the paragraph which follows. 

‘The subjectof the ‘Persians’ is the triumph of confederated 
Greece over the vast force collected by Xerxes for its subjugation. 
The scene is laid in Persia. It commences by a fine description 
of the magnitude of the invading host, and the splendor of the ar- 
mies and chiefs composing it, mingled with expressions of the 
deepest anxiety as totheir fate. This strain is interrupted by the 
appearance of a Persian messenger, who announces the dreadful 
catastrophe of its complete rout. Atossa, the mother of Xerxes 
and widow of Darius, and the chorus break forth on this intelli- 
gence into expressions of grief and lamentation. In the depth of 
their despair, they invoke the shade of Darius to appear, and give 
them counsel. Magical rites are employed to raise the spirit of the 
departed monarch, who obeys the summons; and, after uniting in 
their sorrows, advises that no farther attempt be made to subju- 
gate Greece. But his entry and departure, though not wholly de- 
void of mystery and thrilling accompaniments, are too much in the 
style of an ordinary mortal; and nothing results from the incident 
sufficiently important to account for resorting to such supernatural 
agency. ‘The arrival of Xerxes, who gives vent to furious grief, 
concludes the piece. There is no great art in the construction of 
this drama, nor any particular merit in the dialogue. But it has 
one passage iraught with the highest interest, from its giving a 
more spirited and lively description than is elsewhere to be found 
of the great naval victory of Salamis. The main facts closely ac- 
cord with the narrative of Herodotus; but they are here invested 
with the bright hues of poetry, which has seldom kindled into en- 
thusiasm in memory of a martial exploit more glorious or more 
momentous in its consequences. The war song of the Greeks, 
supposed to burst forth simultaneously from the commingling 
voices of the heroes who crowded their ships as they approached 
the Persian line, so much resembles in spirit and sentiment those 
heart-stirring appeals to national patriotism and valor, of which 
there are such striking examples in their historians and orators, 
that we can hardly doubt that it was the very song of that memora- 
ble day.’ 

Generally considered, the Tragedies of ZEschylus are one exam 
ple among many, thatin Art as in Nature, gigantic productions pre- 
cede those of regulated symmetry, which then dwindle away into 
delicacy and insignificance, and that Poetry in her first manifesta- 
tion always approaches nearest to the awfulness of Religion, what- 
ever shape the latter may assume among the various races of men. 
The Youth’s Letter Writer ; or the epistolary Art made plain and 
easy to beginners through the example of Henry Moreton. By Mrs 
J. Farrar &c. 24mo. pp. 163. N. Y. Bartlett and Raynor. 

Digested Index of all the Reported Decisions in Law and Equity 
of the Supreme Courts of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 8vo. By Jas. 
F. Canover. 

FAarvied, 
At Glastenbury, on the 8th inst. by the Rev Mr Davis, Thaddeus Wells, 
Esq., and Miss Emily M. Kellogg. 

On Tuesilay, Sept. 2d, by the Rev. N. S. Wheaton, Mr Chas. J. Gilbert, 
of Hartford, of the firm of Gilbert, Clark, & Co. and Miss Maria 8S, daugh- 
ter of John Dunham, Esq., deceased, of Berlin. 

In this city, on Tuesday evening last, by the Rev. M. Smith, Mr Har- 
vey Hills, of East-Hartford, and Miss Ann Brunson. 

At Canton, by the Rev Mr Burt, Mr Warren C. Humphrey, and Miss 
Mary Adams, daughter of Gen. Ezra Adams. 

In Hartford, Mr William B. May, and Miss Lucinda Goodyear, both of 
New Haven 

In East Hartford, Mr B. W. Coleman of Newark, N. J. and Miss Electa 
Kennedy. 

In New Haven, Mr John H. Chatterton and Miss Mary Beach. 

In Colchester, Mr Cornelius D. Weld of New York and Miss Abbey R. 
Rogers. 





Obituary. 

At Washington city, after an illness of eight orten days, Thomas Law, 
Esq., aged about 78 years. He was a native of England, of highly res- 
pectable connexions, the late learned and distinguished Lord Ellenbo- 
rough being one of his several brothers. Early in life, he accepted one 
of those employments in the gift of the British East India Company, 
which, in most hands insure to the possessors princely fortunes. He 
was a member of the Revenue Board before he reached the age of twen- 
ty-one. He wasafterward chief Ruler over one of the provinces of that 
vast empire, in which his wise, magnanimous, and beneficent adminis- 
tration, obtained for him the enviable appellation of Father of the people. 
Returning from India, after a residence of a number of years, —about 


a year or two, and then transferred his residence to the United States. 

In Surry County, N. C.,on the Mth ult., William M. Burch, aged 76 
years. Mr B. was a soldierof the Revolution, and was in several en- 
gagements with the British army. 
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the time of the trial of Warren Hastings, —he remained in England for . 





























